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PREFACE. 


Xhe  journey,  which  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  visiting,  in 
company  with  my  sister  Elizabeth  Fry,  the  prisons,  to  which  the 
following  little  work  relates,  was  taken  during  the  eighth  and  ninth 
months  of  the  last  year.  We  travelled  along  the  great  north  road 
through  York  to  Edinburgh; from  Edinburgh,  by  the  eastern  coast 
of  Scotland,  to  Aberdeen  ;  from  Aberdeen,  by  the  inland  route 
through  Forfar  and  Perth,  back  again  to  Edinburgh ;  thence, 
after  a  few  days  spent  in  that  city,  to  Glasgow  ;  from  Glasgow  to 
Carlisle,  from  Carlisle  to  Kendal,  Lancaster,  Liverpool,  Manches- 
ter, Sheffield;  from  Sheffield,  by  Wakefield,  again  to  York;  from 
York,  lastly,  to  our  respective  homes,  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Norwich,  the  other  in  that  of  London. 

The  principal  object  of  our  journey  was  connected  with  the 
concerns  of  our  own  religious  Society,  that  of  Friends  ;  but  we  also 
made  a  point  of  inspecting  the  prisons  in  the  several  towns,  through 
which  we  passed.  In  the  course  of  this  engagement,  we  observed 
a  variety  of  particulars,  which  interested  and  affected  us  ;  and  I 
think  it  right  to  communicate  to  the  public  the  information  which 
we  collected,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  afford  some  fresh  stimulus, 
to  the  zeal  already  prevalent  for  improving  our  system  of  prison 
discipline. 

It  appears  the  more  desirable  to  take  this  step,  because  incorrect 
statements  respecting  some  of  these  prisons  have  found  their  way, 
in  connexion  with  our  visit,  into  the  provincial  newspapers ;  and 
it  is  evidently  a  matter  of  importance,  that  the  public  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  real  condition  of  these  places  of  con- 
finement. 

The  better  the  actual  state  of  our  prisons  is  known  and  under- 
stood, the  more  clearly  will  all  men  see  the  necessity  of  those 
arrangements,  by  which  they  may  be  rendered  schools  of  industry 
and  virtue,  instead  of  the  very  nurseries  of  crime. 
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In  a  late  interesting  publication,  the  inquiry  has  been  ably 
instituted,  ^^  whether  crime  and  misery  are  produced  or  prevented 
by  our  present  system  of  prison  discipline."  To  that  inquiry,  the 
author  alluded  to,  by  his  description  of  several  ill  regulated  prisons, 
has  given  but  too  plain  an  answer  :  he  has  at  the  same  lime  presented 
to  us  some  prominent  instances  of  a  favorable  kind ;  and,  on  the 
whole  view  of  his  case,  has  established  the  following  important 
proposition — that  by  those  jails  on  the  one  handy  which  are  con- 
ducted  on  bad  principles ,  crime  and  misery  are  produced  andmuU 
tiplied  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  prisons,  in  which  the 
prisoners  are  classified,  inspected,  instructed^  and  employed,  have 
a  powerful  tendency  to  that,  by  which  crime  and  misery  will  cer- 
tainly  be  lessened,  viz,  the  reformation  of  criminals. 

To  strengthen  and  confirm  this  proposition,  by  a  variety  of  ad- 
ditional facts,  is  the  chief  object  of  the  present  work. 

My  Notes  on  all  the  more  important  prisons  which  we  visited, 
have  been  read  to  the  respective  jailers,  and  have  been  carefully 
corrected  since  the  date  of  our  visit,  by  gentlemen  on  the  spot. 
They  may  therefore,  I  trust,  be  considered  accurate :  they  will 
not,  however,  be  found  to  enter  minutely  into  all  the  various  details 
of  each  prison,  but  rather  to  dwell  on  those  particulars,  which  are 
most  connected  with  considerations  of  an  interesting  and  important 
nature. 

1  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  these  Notes  before  the  reader,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in  which  we  actually  visited  the  prisons  ;  and  I 
shall  afterwards  venture  to  trouble  him  with  a  few  General  Obser- 
vations on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline.  I  am  not  sanguine 
enough  to  suppose  that  any  remarks  of  mine  will  have  much  effect 
in  formitig  the  views  of  others  ;  but  if  they  should  be  the  means 
of  inducing  any  persons,  and  more  especially  those  in  authority, 
to  give  to  this  important  subject  the  consideration,  which  they 
have  not  yet  given  to  it,  I  shall  be  satisfied  in  the  belief  that  my 
efforts,  however  feeble,  have  not  been  entirely  fruitless. 

In  the  course  of  my  work,  it  has  been  my  particular  endeavour 
to  represent  and  embody  the  sentiments  entertained  by  my  sister 
Elizabeth  Fry,  whose  experience  with  respect  to  prisons  is  much 
greater  than  my  own.  As  I  am  persuaded  of  the  truth  and  impor- 
tance of  those  sentiments,  and  as  they  have  been  fully  confirmed 
by  my  own  observation,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused,  if  I  have  been 
inadvertent  enough,  in  any  part  of  the  work,  to  press  them  upon 
the  reader  a  little  too  confidently. 

Earlhamj  near  Norwich, 
First  month,  I4th,  1819. 


NOTES  ON  PRISONS, 


DONC ASTER  JAIL.' 


1  HIS  jail  consists  of  a  small  court-yard,  two  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  two  others  above  them ;  the  rooms  severally  furnished 
with  a  small  bed,  and  measuring  thirteen  feet  square.  Of  the 
lower  rooms,  one  is  for  male  criminals  of  all  descriptions^  the  other 
for  male  vagrants  :  of  the  upper  rooms,  one  for  females,  whether 
debtors,  vagrants,  or  criminals;  the  other  for  male  debtors. 

fifteen  persons  have  at  times  been  locked  up  together  for  the 
night  in  the  apartment  allotted  to  male  criminals,  that  apartment 
measuring,  as  before  stated,  thirteen  feet  square.  The  state  of 
these  poor  wretches,  when  thus  situated,  must  have  been  in  a  very 
high  degree  miserable  and  unhealthy.  In  the  male  vagrants'  room 
there  is  no  light  when  the  door  is  shut,  except  through  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  of  course  no  ventilation.  The  criminals  in  this  jail 
are  ironed  ;  they  are  allowed  eightpence  per  day  and  firing,  but 
neither  clothing  nor  soap.  They  are  totally  unemployed,  and 
receive  no  instruction  whatever.  Forty  persons  have  been  con- 
fined in  this  jail  at  once ;  but  at  this  time  there  were  only  five 
prisoners  here.  The  doors  of  the  four  rooms  being  necessarily 
kept  open  during  the  day,  the  prisoners  of  all  descriptions y  debtors 
and  criminals ,  male  and  female,  associate  freely  together.  Who 
can  wonder  that  crimes  increase  ?  Who  does  not  perceive  the 
tendency  of  such  an  association  to  convert  into  felons,  the  vagrant^ 
misdemeanant,  the  debtor  ?  One  of  the  vagrants  at  this  time  in  the 
prison  was   a  Scotch  woman,  who  having  lost  her  husband,  and 

Visilcd  eighth  month  20th,    1818,  in  company  with  several  mciu- 
birs  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  two  magistrates  of  the  town. 
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having  herself  just  recovered  from  a  serious  iUness,  was  travelling 
homewards  in  company  with  her  little  child.  She  complained 
bitterly  of  her  situation.  ^'  What  could  I  do  ? "  she  said — "  1 
dared  not  steal ;  1  liked  not  to  beg :  destitute  and  afflicted,  what 
could  I  do,  but  apply  to  the  magistrates  for  a  pass  ?  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  I  am  shut  up  for  a  week  in  prison,  and  exposed, 
perhaps,  to  the  worst  and  most  vicious  of  men."  '  The  case  speaks 
for  itself. 

We  were  much  gratified  by  observing  that  the  intelligent  magis- 
trates of  Doncaster  are  anxious  to  correct  these  lamentable  abuses. 
We  were  informed  of  their  intention  to  erect  a  new  prison.  May 
they  be  encouraged  to  do  this  justice  to  themselves  and  to  the 
public ! 

*  By  17  Geo.  II,  cap,  5,  it  is  enacted,  that  rogues,  vagabonds,  and 
beggars,  who  are  found  in  any  parish  to  which  they  do  not  legally  be- 
long, should  be  apprekendud,  and  committed  to  the  house  of  correction 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  a  month,  and  should  afterwards  receive  a 
pass  from  a  magistrate.  This  pass  obliges  the  constable  to  convey 
them  to  the  next  parish,  and  entitles  the  travellers  to  support  from  the 
officers  of  the  parishes,  which  lie  on  the  direct  way  in  succession,  until 
they  arrive  at  their  homes.  By  32  Geo.  III.  ch.  45,  it  is  further 
enacted,  that  such  passes  shall  not  be  given,  until  the  parties  for  whom 
they  are  required  have  been  either  privately  whipped,  or  imprisoned 
in  the  house  of  correction  for  not  less  than  seven  days. 

It  often  happens  that  innocent  but  distressed  persons,  journeying 
homeward,  are  under  the  necessity  of  applying  for  passes.  These  they 
cannot  receive,  except  on  the  ground  of  being  considered  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  nor  until  they  have  suffered  a  punishment  always  disgrace- 
ful, and  sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of  our  prisons,  not 
a  little  terrible.  This  is  a  manifest  injustice,  and  ought  to  be  remedied. 
There  is,  however,  a  still  greater  abuse,  which  prevails  in  connection 
v«^ith  these  Acts  of  Parliament. 

When  poor  persons,  residing  in  a  parish  to  which  they  do  not  belong, 
become  chargeable  to  that  parish,  they  are  to  be  conveyed  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  parish,  under  13  and  14  Car.  II.  ch.  12,  or  an  order  signed 
by  two  justices  of  the  peace,  to  the  place  of  their  legal  settlement.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  this  removal — an  expense  which  in  most 
cases  devolves  on  the  removing  parish— it  is  a  very  common  practice 
to  entice  such  distressed  persons  into  an  act  of  public  begging;  and 
after  punishing  them  as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  to  send  them  home  to 
their  parishes  on  a  common  vagrant's  pass. 

This  flagrant  but  prevalent  abuse  demands  the  early  attention  of  the 
British  legislature ;  for  it  is  not  only  totally  at  variance  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  justice,  but  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  those  moral  and 
independent  feelings  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
which  are  the  best  security  to  society  at  large. — Vid,  Nolan  on  the. 
Poor  Laws. 
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YORK  CASTLE,— THE  COUNTY  JAIL.  » 

Oa  your  entry  into  this  handsome  and  extensive  building,  you 
are  introduced  to  a  very  spacious  court-yard,  in  which  the  debtors 
walk  and  expose  various  articles  for  sale,  and  into  which  the 
public  are  admitted  with  little  or  no  reserve.  On  the  right  hand 
as  you  enter,  are  the  court-houses ;  on  the  left  the  several 
buildings  in  which  are  imprisoned  the  misdemeanants  and  others 
confined  for  a  limited  term,  part  of  the  debtors,  and  the  women  ; 
in  front,  the  governor's  house,  apartments  over  it  for  most  of  the 
debtors,  and  the  prison  for  male  felons,  both  before  and  after 
conviction — the  tried  being  kept  apart  from  the  untried.  There 
is  no  inspection  from  the  governor's  house  over  any  part  of  the 
castle,  except  the  great  court  and  one  of  the    felons'  yards. 

The  chaplain  attends  this  prison  three  times  in  the  week  to 
read  prayers,  and  preaches  twice.  The  prisoners  are  allowed  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  wheaten  bread  daily,  and  one  shilling  per 
week ;  but  there  is  one  particular  class  of  them  who  have  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  per  week.  From  the  squalid  appearance  of 
some  of  the  men,  it  seemed  to  us  questionable  whether  the  allow- 
ance of  food  was  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  health  :  the  apo- 
thecary of  the  prison,  whom  we  saw,  expressed  an  opinion  that  it 
was  not.  Firing  is  now  allowed  to  the  prisoners,  and  soap;  but 
iio  clothing,  except  in  cases  of  emergency.  Several  of  them  were 
extremely  ill  clad  ;  two  men  without  shirts.  The  felons,  whether 
tried  or  untried,  are  heavily  ironed. 

That  part  of  the  prison  in  which  the  women  are  confined,  is 
kept  in  a  state  of  cleanliness  and  order.  The  women,  — of  whom 
one  was  for  trial,  and  the  others  convicts,  about  seven  in  number, — 
appeared  very  decent;  and  some  of  them  were  busily  employed  in 
washing  for  the  debtors.  Their  day-room  does  not  admit  suffi- 
cient light,  but  is  otherwise  comfortable;  so  are  their  sleeping- 
cells,  and  the  bedding  quite  sufficient.  The  rest  of  the  prison, 
except  the  debtors'  rooms,  which  we  did  not  see,  but  more  especi- 
ally the  felons'  day-room,  appeared  to  us  very  far  from  cleanly. 
Every  yard,  however,  is  supplied  with  water ;  the  means  of  warm 
and  cold  bathmg  are  provided  in  the  felons'  prison  ;  and  we  were 
informed  that  the  whole  jail  is  white-washed  twice  in  the  year. 
The  men  who  are  sen?fenced  to  a  temporary  confinement  are  kept 
apart  from  the  other  prisoners,  and  are  employed  in  making  laces, 
caps,  garters,  &c.  which  are  sold  in  the  great  court.  By  this  means 
they  earn  from  threepence  to  sixpence  per  day,  the  whole  of  which 

^  Visited  eighth  month  22(1,  in  compatiy  ^?l•ith  Benjamin  Hornor  of 
the  6  range,  near  York. 
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they  are  allowed  to  take  for  themselves.  The  male  felons,  whether 
tried  or  untried,  are  totally  without  employment.  There  were  at 
this  time  about  forty  of  them  in  the  prison.  Of  these,  the  greater 
number  were  walking  up  and  down  a  small  yard,  separated  from 
the  great  court  by  a  double  iron  palisade,  or  grating,  the  outer 
being  divided  from  the  inner  grate  by  a  space  measuring  ten 
feet  in  breadth.  Through  this  grating  they  keep  up  a  free  and  ea^jy 
communication  not  only  with  the  debtors  but  with  the  public.  At 
this  very  time  agreat  number  of  persons  were  standing  at  the  outside, 
holding  conversation  with  the  prisoners.  Men  and  women,  grown- 
up persons  and  children,  have  an  equal  access  to  this  scene  of  de- 
pravity and  distress.  It  is  evident,  that  so  free  a  communication 
must  give  every  facility  to  the  introduction  of  improper  articles 
into  the  prison,  and  probably  to  the  pawning  of  the  prisoners' 
clothes,  which  we  understood  to  be  a  prevalent  custom  here:  it 
must  also  afford  an  easy  opportunity  of  corruption  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  York  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  day-room  for  these 
felons,  opens  into  the  yard  in  which  they  walk,  and  measures 
twenty-four  feet  by  fifteen.  The  turnkey  remembers  the  time 
when  there  were  eighty  felons  confined  in  it.  The  night-cells 
connected  with  this  part  of  the  prison  are  ill  ventilated  ;  three  or 
four  of  them  are  totally  dark,  and  admit  no  external  air.  The 
prisoners  generally  sleep  two  in  a  bed.  Those  who  are  unable 
to  read,  receive   for  the  most  part  no  instruction  whatever.  ^     On 

This  has  not  at  all  times  been  the  case,  as  will  be  evinced  by  the 
following  interesting  statement  received  from  William  Richardson  of 
York,  a  most  respectable  minister  of  ihe  established  church. 

"York,  November  24,  1818.  "  Aboutthree  years  ago  some  boys  from 
Sheffield  were  tried  and  condemned  at  York,  for  robbing  a  watchmaker's 
or  silversmith's  shop,  and  left  for  transportation.  One  of  the  magistrates, 
who  was  of  the  grand  jury,  struck  with  compassion  for  the  youth  and 
the  miserable  appearance  of  these  poor  culprits,  spoke  to  them  after 
their  conriction,  and,  on  his  return  to  his  own  seat  in  the  country,  wrote 
to  the  governor  of  York  castle,  expressing  a  wish  that  some  useful  instruc- 
tion might  be  afforded  them  while  they  remained  there,  promising  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  it,  and  desiring  him  to  consult  with  me  on  the  subject, 
It  occurred  to  me  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  establish  a 
school  in  which  the  boys  might  be  regularly  taught.  The  governor 
was  kind  enough  to  furnish  a  proper  room  ;  a  decent  young  man  (a 
prisoner  for  debt)  who  had  been  master  of  a  cheap  school  in  the  north 
of  Yorkshire,  was  hired  to  teach  this  little  school;  and  I  undertook  that 
my  curate  or  myself  would  inspect  it.  The  project  succeeded  beyond 
our  expectations.  The  master  soon  grew  fond  of  his  pupils,  on  account 
of  their  rapid  improvement  in  reading,  writing,  &c.  The  boys  were 
diligent  and  attentive  to  instruction,  happy,  and  orderly ;  their  behavi- 
our at  the  chafpel,  and  their  whole  conduct  at  other  times,   gave  u# 
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the  whole,  although  this  prison  has  some  excellencies  and  great 
capacities,  its  evils  are  very  conspicuous.  They  are  as  follow  : — 
Easy  access  of  the  debtors  and  of  the  public  to  the  felons  ;  insuffi- 
cient clothing,  and  scarcely  sufficient  food ;  heavy  irons ;  want  of 
cleanliness,  want  of  further  classification,  want  of  inspection,  want 
of  instruction,  want  of  employment.  It  is  most  earnestly  to  be 
desired,  that  suitable  accommodations  may  ere  long  be  provided,  to 
supply  the  last  and  most  important  of  these  defects.  Were  the 
prisoners  employed,  they  would  not  be  occupied,  as  has  hitherto 
been  the  case,  by  various  devices  for  effecting  theirescape.  Their 
chains  might  be  knocked  off  with  safety.  They  would  not  cut  even 
their  iron  bedsteads  to  pieces,  as  they  have  done  in  their  present 
state.  '^1  hey  would  have  no  time  to  corrupt  either  one  another  or 
the  public.  They  would  leave  the  prison  with  the  habits  of  indus- 
try and  comparative  virtue,  instead  of  being  confirmed  in  idleness 
and  deepened  in  crime,  AH  the  evils  of  York  castle  are,  with 
some  expense  and  trouble,  capable  of  being  remedied  ; — and  shall 
they  not  be  remedied  by  the  inhabitants  of  so  extensive  and  so 
opulent  a  county  as  Yorkshire  ? — Our  visit  to  this  castle  was  re- 
pleasure.  This  continued  till  the  time  of  their  departure  from  the 
castle,  when  they  were  visited  by  their  benevolent  patron,  who  had 
wished  to  see  and  examine  them  before  they  left  the  country.  He  was 
highly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  experiment;  and  furnished  them 
with  \iseful  religious  books  and  tracts  to  take  with  them.  He  also  made 
each  of  them  a  present  of  a  guinea,  saying  at  the  same  time,  '  I  give  you 
this  to  dispose  of  just  as  you  please;  but  I  cannot  help  observing  that 
the  man  whom  you  robbed  is  now  in  the  castle,  a  prisoner  for  debt ;  and 
if  I  were  in  ^our  case,  I  should  think  it  right  to  make  him  some  com- 
pensation for  the  wrong  I  had  done  him.  But  you  are  quite  at  liberty 
to  do  what  you  like.'  He  then  left  them  and  returned  home.  When 
he  was  gone,  and  the  boys  were  left  to  themselves,  they  unanimously 
agreed  to  send  all  that  their  benefactor  had  given  them  (I  think  to  the 
ainount  of  five  or  six  guineas)  to  the  man  they  had  robbed,  desiring  only 
that  he  would  return  them  each  a  shilling  for  pocket  money.  The  poor 
man,  surprised  and  affected  by  this  unexpected  act  of  restitution, 
did  more  than  they  requested.— Care  was  taken  to  keep  them  separate 
from  the  other  convicts  during  their  journey  to  the  ship,  and  a  charge 
given  to  the  master  of  the  transport  to  watch  over  them  during  their 
voyage.  I  also  gave  them  a  letter  to  Mr.  Marsden,  the  senior  chaplain 
of  New  South  Wales,  recommending  them  to  his  pastoral  care.  This 
successful  experiment  has  excited  in  my  mind  a  strong  wish  thatschools 
could  be  formed  in  all  our  larger  prisons,  where  juvenile  offenders  are 
so  often  to  be  found.  This  measure,  together  with  occupation  for  all, 
and  a  proper  classification,  seem  to  me,  after  forty  years'  acquaintance 
with  the  inmates  of  a  prison,  to  be  the  most  promising  means  of  pro- 
ducing reformation,— William  Richardson,  preacher  at  York  castle."  ^ 
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peated  on  the  29th  of  the  9th  month,  in  company  with  Samuel 
Tuke,  of  York.  We  perceived  no  alteration  in  its  arrangements, 
or  in  the  condition  of  its  inmates. 

DURHAM  OLD  JAIL,  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION, 
AND  NEW  JAIL.  ' 

The  Old  Jail  is  built  over  a  gateway  in  the  middle  of  the  city. 
We  found  it  clean,  and  in  as  much  order,  with  respect  to  its  ar- 
rangements, as  the  excessive  contraction  of  the  building  will  admit. 
Classification  and  inspection  are  impossible  in  this  prison,  nor  is  it 
capable  of  any  accommodations  for  the  employment  of  its  inmates. 

The  criminals  are  allowed  As,  6d,  per  week  for  each  person,  to- 
gether with  a  little  clothing  on  particular  occasions.  They  find 
their  own  firing.  They  are  ironed  only  when  refractory.  At  this 
time  they  had  all  their  fetters  on,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt 
which  they  had  made  the  evening  before  to  escape  from  prison. 
The  chaplain  visits  this  prison  once  every  week. 

The  women  prisoners  are  so  ill  accommodated  that  they  pass 
both  day  and  night  in  one  apartment,  nor  are  they  at  all  classified. 
In  the  men's  day-room,  which  is  small,  we  observed  several  prison- 
ers, two  of  them  under  sentence  of  death,  and  two  detained  merely 
for  want  of  bail.  This  lamentable  want  of  classification  was,  how- 
ever, owing  partly  to  the  temporary  disuse  of  another  small  room, 
not  in  a  condition  of  security.  You  descend  from  the  felons'  day- 
room  and  from  the  daylight,  by  thirty  steps,  to  the  sleeping-cells, 
which  are  perfectly  dark,  and  zmthout  any  ventilation  except  from 
a  hole  in  the  ceiling.  From  these  cells  there  is  a  still  deeper  descent 
into  a  horribly  close  dark  dungeon,  far  under  ground.  This  dun 
geon  is  no  longer  used  ;  it  is  the  dreadful  relic  of  obsolete  barbarity. 

Besides  the  Old  Jail,  there  is  a  House  of  Correction,  now  used 
only  for  vagrants.  It  is  built  against  a  steep  bank  close  by  the  ri- 
ver. The  unfortunate  persons,  who  are  confined  in  this  prison,  are 
obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  a  damp  and  most  dismal  vault,  measur- 
ing nineteen  feet  and  a  half  by  fourteen,  and  built  immediately 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  but  thirty-three  steps  below  the  street 
from  which  you  enter  the  prison.  This  dungeon  is  entirely  without 
lightf  nor  does  it  admit  any  air  except  from  the  passage  which 
leads  to  it.  Fifteen  persons  have  at  times  been  locked  up  in  it  to- 
gether. These  vagrants  are  allowed  no  other  bedding  than  straw  and 
a  few  rugs.  When  it  is  considered  that  those  to  whom  this  detesta- 
ble lodging  is  allotted,  are  often  guilty  of  no  other  offence  than  that 

*  Visited  eighth  month  24th,  in  company  with  Thomas  Henry  Fabcr, 
Esq.  one  of  the  county  magistrates,  and  Jonathan  Backhouse,  jun.  of 
Darlington. 
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of  passing  from  one  place  to  another,  and  begging  some  assistance, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  being  consigned  to  such  a  place, 
they  are  treated  with  extreme  injustice  and  cruelty.  The  very  obvi- 
ous evils  of  these  two  prisons  have  for  some  years  been  under 
the  particular  notice  of  the  magistrates ;  and  neither  of  them 
will  be  any  longer  required,  when  the  New  Jail,  now  far  advanced 
towards  its  completion,  is  finished. 

J  hat  jail  is  a  handsome  and  extensive  building  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  ;  its  situation  airy  and  convenient.  In  the  middle  of 
it  is  the  governor's  house,  from  which  there  w^ill  be  inspection  over 
all  the  airing-grounds ;  and,  if  certain  arrangements  now  in  con- 
templation are  carried  into  eiFect,  over  the  work-rooms  also.  On 
the  right  of  this  house  is  the  debtors'  prison ;  on  the  left,  the  house 
of  correction  ;  and  in  front  of  it,  a  large  building  not  yet  finished, 
intended  for  the  reception  of  felons.  Tlie  two  former  buildings 
are  already  partly  occupied,  chiefly  by  convicts  sentenced  to  tem- 
porary confinement,  some  of  whom  beat  flax  and  pick  oakum.  The 
day-rooms  and  sleeping-cells  in  these  divisions  of  the  prison  are  of 
a  sufficient  size,  dry  and  airy.  From  the  unfinished  state  of  the 
felons'  prison  we  were  unable  to  form  any  accurate  judgment  of 
it :  at  the  same  time,  we  could  easily  perceive  that  it  would  not, 
on  the  plan  then  laid  down,  admit  of  any  provision  for  work-rooms, 
or  for  the  complete  classification  of  the  prisoners.  We  have  since 
had  the  pleasure  of  learning  that  the  magistrates  propose  making  in 
this  plan  some  important  alterations,  by  which  both  these  objects 
may  be  accomplished.  It  would  indeed  be  a  subject  w^orthy 
of  great  regret,  were  a  prison  covering  a  large  extent  of  ground  and 
entirely  new,  to  be  left  unprovided  with  those  essential  accommo- 
dations without  which  it  must  ever  be  a  source  of  serious  and  de- 
plorable evil.  We  were  sorry  to  observe  that  so  large  and  fine  a 
house  had  been  erected  in  this  prison  for  the  governor.  The  indi- 
vidual who  is  appointed  to  fill  that  office,  and  who  is  now  the  go- 
vernor of  the  Old  Jail,  appears  to  be  a  person  much  devoted  to 
his  duties  :-— but  were  not  this  the  case,  might  not  a  reasonable 
fear  be  entertained,  lest  the  accommodations  now  provided  for  him 
should  elevate  him  above  his  true  station  ? 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE  TOWN    AND  COUNTY 

JAIL.^ 

The  Jail  at  Newcastle,  like  the  Old  Jail  at  Durham,  is  a  towdr 

*  Visited  eighth  month  23th,  in  company  with  George  Richardson  and 
Daniel  Oliver,  of  that  place. — The  county  of  Newcastle  extends  from 
north  to  south  about  four  miles,  and  two  miles  and  a  half  from  cast  to 
west,  and  is  very  populous. 
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built  over  a  gateway,  and  like  that  prison  is  extremely  ill  adapted 
to  its  purpose.  On  the  left  side  of  the  gateway,  as  you  enter  the 
town  from  the  north,  there  are  three  small  rooms  for  felons,  mea- 
suring respectively  about  fourteen  feet  square.  These  rooms  have 
severally  a  window  looking  into  the  street,  through  which  the  pri- 
soners have  an  easy  opportunity  of  communicating  with  the  peo- 
ple who  are  passing  below.  On  the  ground  floor  there  is  a  cold 
and  miserable  dungeon,  now  happily  disused.  There  is  also  on 
this  side  of  the  prison  a  court-yard  measuring  sixty  feet  by  eigh- 
teen ;  but  as  the  w  alls  which  surround  this  yard  are  considered  in- 
secure, the  prisoners  are  never  allowed  to  walk  in  it  except  in  the 
presence  of  the  jailer.  There  were  at  this  time  four  men  felons  in 
the  prison,  two  together  in  a  room.  Some  of  these  prisoners  ap- 
peared to  have  derived  much  advantage  from  the  kind  care  and  in- 
struction of  a  benevolent  lady, -who  had  frequently  visited  them. 
One  of  them,  who  was  going  oft*  for  the  hulks  on  the  following  day,, 
earnestly  begged  for  a  bible  to  take  with  him.  The  felons  in  this 
prison  are  allowed  fivepence  per  day.  They  are  heavily  ironed, 
and  may  be  fastened,  ai  the  jailer's  pleasure,  to  an  iron  ring  fixed 
in  the  floor  of  their  cells. 

The  manner  in  which  they  are  confined  is  extremely  objectiona- 
ble. Having  no  access  to  the  yard  nor  any  sleeping-cells,  they 
pass  both  day  and  night  in  their  small  day-rooms,  without  change 
or  intermission.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  person  well  quahfied 
to  substantiate  the  fact,  that  six  persons  have  been  confined  for  se- 
veral months  together  in  one  of  these  day-rooms.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  attention  given  in  this  jail  to  cleanliness,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  such  a  circumstance  could  not  take  place  without  very 
serious  injury  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  prison,  called  the  Debtors'  side,  and 
on  the  right  of  the  gateway  as  you  enter  the  town,  there  are  two 
more  small  rooms  used  occasionally  for  felons.  In  one  of  these 
we  observed  a  wretched  woman,  committed  on  the  charge  of  mur- 
dering her  child,  but  apparently  insane,  in  solitary  confinement,  and 
looking  out  of  her  window  on  the  street  below.  The  accommoda- 
tions for  debtors  consist  of  one  large  day-room  and  six  small  lodg- 
ing-rooms without  fire-places,  the  doors  of  the  latter  opening  into 
the  former ;  also  a  small  court-yard,  of  which  the  debtors  make  but 
little  use,  as  they  prefer  taking  their  exercise  on  the  leads  at  the  top 
of  the  prison.  There  is  no  efi^ectual  separation  between  the  men 
and  women  debtors.  There  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  latter  de- 
scription in  the  jail.  We  found  her  in  one  of  the  small  lodging- 
rooms  already  mentioned,  to  which  she  could  have  no  access  except 
through  the  men'^  day-room.     We  have  seldom  observed  a  female 
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in  prison  so  fearfully  exposed  to  danger.  As  the  faults  of  this  pri- 
son may  be  traced  chiefly  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  building,  it  gives 
me  much  pleasure  to  state,  that  the  magistrates  of  Newcastle — who 
are  justly  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their  police  establish- 
ment—have it  seriously  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  new  jail. 

MORPETH,— COUNTY  JAIL  FOR  NORTHUMBER- 

LAND.^ 

This  prison,  although  old  and  defective,  is  by  no  means  liable  to 
so  much  exception  as  some  which  I  have  already  described.  On 
the  right  as  you  enter,  is  the  felons'  prison ;  on  the  left,  the  apart- 
ments for  debtors ;  in  the  centre,  the  governor's  house  ;  and  behind 
the  whole  building,  a  walled  garden.  This  garden  is  at  all  times 
open  to  the  debtors,  who  are  also  well  accommodated  uithin-doors. 
On  the  felons'  side  there  were  at  this  time  only  three  men.  We 
found  them  in  a  small  day-room,  in  the  floor  of  which  isflxed  an  iron 
ring,  as  in  the  day-rooms  at  Newcastle.  The  prisoners,  however, 
were  without  irons.  They  are  allowed  good  bedding,  and  rlothing 
occasionally,  but  only  fourpence  a  day  for  their  maintenance. 
When  bread  is  dear,  this  sum  must  procure  them  a  most  miserable 
supply  of  food.  The  chaplain  attends  these  felons  once  in  the 
week.  Tl)e  female  prisoners,  when  there  are  any,  are  employed 
in  knitting,  sewing,  and  spinning.  I'he  felons  are  allowed  to 
walk  in  the  garden  occasionally.  We  found  the  whole  prison  in  a 
state  of  neatness  and  order.  Conspicuously  good  eff"ects  are  pro- 
duced in  this  jail  by  the  benevolence  of  the  jailer  and  his  wife, 
John  and  Elizabeth  Blake.  The  prisoners  are  ruled  by  the  law  of 
kindness;  chains  are  therefore  unnecessary  for  them.  They  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  subdued  and  softened  by  the  gentleness  with 
which  they  were  treated. 

BERWICK  BOROUGH  JAIL.^- 

Nothing  can  be  much  more  defective  than  this  small  prison.  It 
consists  of  two  large  boarded  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
Court-house ;  one  for  debtors,  the  other  for  criminals— a  simple 
wooden  door  between  them. 

Connected  with  these  day-rooms  is  a  small  range  of  sleeping- 
cells.     The  whole  prison  is  so  exceedingly  insecure,  that  the  cri- 

»  Visited  eighth  month  25lh.     *  Visited  eighth  month  26th. 
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iftinals  cannot  be  permitted  to  make  use  of  their  day-room  except 
in  the  presence  of  the  jailer.  Thus  they  are  almost  constantly  con- 
fined in  their  comfortless  sleeping-cells.  Nor  is  this  provision 
deemed  sufficient  :  when  their  cases  are  bad,  thei/  are  chained  to 
the  wall.  The  injustice  and  barbarity  of  such  a  mode  of  confine- 
ment are  too  conspicuous  to  require  a  comment.  Neither  criminals 
nor  debtors  have  any  airing-ground.  The  prison  allowance  is  six- 
pence per  day.  No  clothing  is  allowed,  nor  is  there  any  provision 
for  medical  attendance  or  religious  instruction.  The  last  of  these 
defects  is  probably  remedied  ere  now,  by  the  voluntary  kindness 
of  a  clergyman,  the  vicar  of  the  town,  who  informed  us  of  his  reso- 
lution to  visit  the  prisoners  w^eekly,  without  any  remuneration  :— r- 
such  an  example  is  well  worthy  of  being  followed. 

DUNBAR  JAIL.^ 

You  ascend  up  a  narrow  dirty  staircase  into  two  small  rooms, 
of  which  this  little  borough  jail  consists.  These  rooms,  one  of 
which  is  for  debtors,  the  other  for  criminals  of  all  descriptions,  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  extreme  filth,  and  are  severally  furnished  with  a 
little  straw,  and  a  tub  for  every  dirty  purpose.  There  is  no  court 
nor  airing-ground  in  the  prison,  nor  any  other  accommodation  what- 
ever.    Happily  there  was  no  one  confined  here. 


HADDINGTON  COUNTY  JAIL.^ 

Very  diiFerent  was  the  case  with  this  jail :  for  in  consequence 
chiefly  of  a  riot,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  we 
found  it  crowded  with  prisoners ;  and  seldom  indeed  have  we  seen 
any  poor  creatures  so  wretchedly  circumstanced.  That  part  of  the 
prison  which  is  allotted  to  criminals  and  vagrants  consists  of  four 
cells  on  the  ground  floor,  measuring  respectively  thirteen  fe-et  by 
eight,  and  one  on  the  second  story,  measuring  eleven  feet  by  seven. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  more  entirely  miserable  than 
these  cells.  Very  dark — excessively  dirty — clay  floors — no  fire- 
places— straw  in  one  corner  for  a  bed,  with  perhaps  a  single  rug — 
a  tub  in  each  of  them,  the  receptacle  of  all  filth.  In  one  of  the 
cells  we  observed  three  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  riot ;  in 
another,  a  woman  (the  wife  of  one  of  them)  and  two  boys ;  in  a 
third,  tw<>^  more  men  and  a  woman  (the  wife  of  one  of  them). 

*  Visited  eighth  month  26th.      ^  Visited  the  same  day. 
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We  understood  that  one  of  these  women  was  a  prisoner,  the  other 
a  visitor;  but  have  since  been  informed  by  the  jailer  that  they  were 
both  visitors. 

None  of  the  prisoners  were  ironed,  except  one  man  who  had 
attempted  to  break  prison.  This  unfortunate  person  was  fastened 
to  a  long  iron  bar.  His  legs,  being  passed  through  rings  attached 
to  the  bar,  were  kept  about  two  feet  asunder,  which  distance 
might  be  increased  to  three  feet  and  a  half  ^i  the  pleasure  of  the 
jailer.  This  cruel  and  shameful  mode  of  confinement,  which  pre- 
vented the  man  from  undressing,  or  from  resting  with  any  comfort 
to  himself  during  the  night,  and  which,  by  the  constant  separation 
of  the  legs,  amounted  to  positive  torture,  had  been  continued  for 
several  days.  We  earnestly  intreated  for  his  deliverance,  but  ap- 
parently without  effect. 

Another  scene  of  still  greater  barbarity  was  in  reserve  for  us. 
In  the  fourth  cell — a  cell  as  miserable  as  the  rest — was  a  young 
man  in  a  state  of  lunacy.  No  one  knew  who  he  was  or  whence  he 
came;  but  having  had  the  misfortune  to  frequent  the  premises  of 
some  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  injure  his  garden 
seats,  and  being  considered  mischievous,  he  was  consigned  to  this 
abominable  dungeon,  where  he  had  been,  at  the  date  of  our  visit, 
in  unvaried  solitary  confinement,  for  eighteen  months.  W.  Home, 
Esq.  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  has  kindly  engaged  to  ameliorate, 
as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  the  situation  of  this  most  afflicted  in- 
dividual. It  is  most  obvious  that  his  present  place  of  confinement 
is  in  every  respect  improper.* 

No  clothing  is  allowed  in  this  prison  ;  no  medical  man  attends 
it ;  no  chaplain  visits  it.  Its  miserable  inmates  never  leave  their 
cells,  for  there  is  no  change  of  rooms  and  no  airing-ground  ;  nor 
can  they  be  under  any  one's  constant  and  immediate  care,  for  the 
jailer  lives  away  from  the  prison.  They  can,  however,  keep  up  an 
almost  unchecked  communication  with  the  people  of  the  town,  as 
the  small  grated  windows  of  their  cells  all  of  them  look  upon  the 

'  My  readers  will  peruse  with  real  pleasure  the  following  extract  of 
a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  a  gentleman  who  visited  Hadding- 
ton jail  since  this  account  was  written.  **  The  poor  lunatic,  whose 
case  so  much  excited  your  commiseration,  is  still  in  the  jail.  Through 
the  exertions,  however,  of  W.  Home,  Esq.  the  sheriff,  considerable  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  him  since  your  visit.  He  is  now  lodged  in  a 
better  apartment  up  stairs,  is  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  appears  clean 
and  comfortable.  He  is  also  regularly  attended  by  a  medical  man,  and 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  remove  him  to  a  proper  asylum.''  My  corre- 
spondent adds,that  the  cells  which  we  found  so  filthy  are  now  in  a  state 
of  cleanliness. 
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streets.  We  observed  a  lad  on  the  outside  of  the  prison,  seated  on 
a  ledge  of  the  wall,  in  close  conversation  with  the  three  men  whp 
had  been  committed  for  rioting.  The  prisoners  were  at  this  time 
allowed  nothing  but  water  and  four  pennyworth  of  bread  daily.  1 
have  since  learned  from  the  jailer  that  this  was  a  short  allowance 
by  way  of  punishment  for  refractory  conduct,  and  that  they  usu- 
ally have  eightpence  a  day.  Those  who  were  in  the  jail  when  we 
visited  it  appeared  in  a  remarkably  careless  and  insensible  state 
of  mind.  This  we  could  not  but  attribute  partly  to  the  bard- 
ships  and  neglect  which  they  here  experience. 

1  have  yet  to  describe  the  most  objectionable  point  of  this  ter- 
rible prison,  namely,  its  accommodations  for  those  debtors  zoho  are 
not  burgesses.  There  were  at  this  time  three  men  of  this  de- 
scription in  the  prison :  shortly  before  there  had  been  five  :  and  at 
one  time,  seven.  These  unhappy  persons,  innocent  as  they  are  of 
any  punishable  offence, — be  they  many  or  be  they  few,  be  they 
healthy  or  be  they  sick, — are  confined  day  and  night,  without  any 
change  or  intermission  whatsoever,  in  a  closet  containing  one  small 
bed,  and  measuring  not  quite  nine  feet  square. 

As  w^e  passed  through  Haddingtonshire,  we  were  struck  with 
the  richness  and  fertility  of  the  country,  and  with  the  uncommon 
abundance  of  the  crops  which  it  produces,  it  is  considered  one 
of  the  wealthiest  counties  in  Scotland.  Surely,  then,  we  may  in- 
dulge the  pleasing  expectation,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  county, 
and  especially  its  very  liberal  magistrates,  will  no  longer  suffer  it  to 
continue  without  such  a  prison  as  will  tend  to  the  reformation  of 
offenders ;  such  a  one,  at  any  rate,  as  will  not,  like  their  present 
jail,  violate  the  common  principles  of  justice  and  humanity. 

INGHORN,/ FIFESHIRE.' 

In  this  little  borough  there  is  a  small  prison,  now  disused,  and 
in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation.  We  were  informed  by  the  peo- 
ple,— who  wondering  at  our  strange  curiosity  crowded  after  us  into 
the  building, — that  in  one  of  the  wretched  rooms  up-stairs,  had 
been  confined  for  six  years,  in  miserable  solitude,  a  young  laird, 
who  was  in  a  state  of  lunacy ;  and  who  at  length  terminated  his 
sufi'erings  by  swallowing  melted  lead.  The  death  of  this  afflicted 
young  man  is  said  to  have  happened  about  twenty  years  ago.  I 
introduce  this  story  (for  the  truth  of  which,  though  I  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  it,  I  cannot  vouch),  for  the  purpose  of  once  more  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  cruel  practice,  still  prevalent 
in  Scotland,  of  confining  deranged  persons  in  prisons.     There,  in 

'  Visited  eighth  month  27th. 
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their  solitary  cells,  they  prolong  a  miserable  existence  ;  every  cir- 
cumstance surrounding  them  being  calculated  not  to  comfort  and 
to  cure,  but  on  the  contrary  to  enhance  their  distress,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  recovery.  This  lamentable  evil  cannot  be  otherwise  re- 
medied, than  by  the  erection  of  proper  places  for  the  reception  of 
lunatics.  Of  these  asylums  there  are  at  present  but  very  few  in 
Scotland. 

KIRKALDY  JAIL  FOR  A  DISTRICT  OF  FIFESHIRE.« 

In  this  little  jail  there  is  a  good  room  for  debtors,  and  a  small 
apartment  up-stairs  for  criminals.  In  the  latter  we  found  a  woman 
and  her  son  confined  together.  These  prisoners  were  allowed  six- 
pence per  day^  but  no  clothing,  nor  any  bedding  but  straw.  There 
is  in  this  prison  no  privy  and  no  airing-ground.  There  is  also  no 
provision  for  religious  w^orship  or  instruction. 

CUPAR  IN  FIFE.-COUNTY  JAIL.^ 

This  jail  is  built  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  is  quite  new. 
The  debtors  have  comfortable  apartments,  and  a  yard  in  which 
they  walk.  The  criminals  have  no  airing-ground  ; — a  defect 
which  appears  to  admit  of  no  apology  in  a  prison  so  lately  erected. 
The  cells  for  criminals,  which  are  apparently  intended  for  solitary 
confinement,  receive  both  light  and  air  through  a  grating  in  the 
door.  The  prison  allowance  is  sixpence  per  day.  Good  bedding 
is  also  allowed ;  that  is,  a  straw  mattress,  two  blankets,  and  a  rug. 
No  chains  are  used  here.  No  chaplain  visits  the  prison.  The 
only  offender  against  the  law  whom  we  observed  in  this  prisop, 
was  a  poor  girl  who  had  stolen  a  few  potatoes  out  of  a  field.  Where 
are  we  to  fifid  a  parallel  to  this  paucity  of  criminals  in  any  county 
jail  of  England  or  Ireland  ? 

DUNDEE  JAIL.2 

This  prison,  small  in  itself,  forms  a  part  of  a  large  building,  the 
Town  Hall.  It  contains  sufficiently  commodious  apartments  for 
debtors,  and  two  small  rooms  for  criminals ;  one  for  men,  the 
other  for  women.     There  is  besides  a  small  subterraneous  dungeon 

*  Visited  eighth  month  27th.    ^  Visited  the  same  day-, 
^  Visited  eighth  month  28th,  in  company  with  one  of  the  magistrates 
oi  the  borough. 
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perfectly  dark,  in  which  refractory  persons  are  sometimes  placed 
fpr  a  few  hours,  and  which  we  hope  will  now  be  entirely  disused. 

In  the  room  for  male  criminals  we  were  sorry  to  observe  an  iron 
bar  fitted  up  with  rings  and  fixed  in  the  floor. 

There  is  no  airing-ground  in  this  prison.  No  chaplain  visits  it. 
The  jailer  lives  away  from  it. 

Although  this  jail  is  not  only  for  the  town  of  Dundee,  (which  is 
said  to  contain  thirty-five  thousand  inhabitants,)  but  also  for  a 
considerable  district  of  the  county  of  Forfar,  we  found  not  a  sin- 
gle criminal  in  it;  and  the  magistrate  who  was  so  obliging  as  to 
accompany  us,  stated  that  there  had  not  been  a  criminal  in  it /or 
seven  months. 

The  small  extent  of  crime  which  this  highly  interesting  fact 
evinces,  may  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  universal  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  orders,  and  to  the  general  dissemination  amongst 
them  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

What  an  encouragement  may  be  derived  from  such  an  example^ 
for  those  labors  of  Christian  charity,  which  are  now  directed 
throughout  the  British  empire,  and  in  so  many  other  countries  also, 
to  these  unspeakably  important  objects  ! 

ABERBROTHICK  OR  ARBROATH  JAIL.' 

The  jail  at  Arbroath  is  also  for  a  district  of  Forfarshire.  It 
was  built  in  the  year  1780.  There  are  in  it  several  not  uncomfor- 
table rooms  for  debtors ;  but  again,  no  airing-ground.  We  saw 
three  debtors  here,  all  of  them  in  small  rooms  by  themselves, 
which  they  preferred  to  being  together.  The  only  place  for  the 
confinement  of  criminals  is  a  cell  measuring  nine  feet  by  nine. 
Even  this  space  seems  scarcely  required,  for  there  was  no  criminal 
in  the  prison. 

MONTROSE  JAIL* 

It  consists  of  two  miserable  rooms  up-stairs,  one  for  debtors, 
the  other  for  criminals ;  and  a  black  hole  on  the  ground  floor. 
Sixpence  per  day  is  the  jail  allowance,  without  fire,  bedding,  or 
clothing.  No  yard  to  walk  in  ;  no  chaplain.  There  was  but  one 
individual  in  this  prison,  an  unhappy  deserter,  whose  comfortless 
condition  of  total  solitude  could  not  but  excite  our  compassion : 
he  appeared  greatly  distressed. 


Visited  eighth  month  28th. 

Visited  eighth  moTUh  28th,  in  pompany  with  the  Provost  Barclay. 
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STONEHAVEN,  THE  COUNTY  JAIL  FOR  KINCAR. 

DINESHIRE/ 

THE    ONLY    PRISON    IN    THE    COUNTY. 

This  is  a  small  building,  containing  a  tolerably  comfortable 
apartment  for  debtors,  and  a  hall  in  which  they  may  take  exercise. 
On  one  side  of  this  hall  are  two  miserable,  dark,  dirty  cells,  with- 
out fire-places,  for  the  reception  of  criminals.  One  of  these  cells 
had  at  this  time  an  inhabitant — a  man  who  had  purloined  ten  shil- 
lings. We  were  not  surprised  to  observe  the  poor  creature  look- 
ing ill  and  ghastly. 

ABERDEEN  COUNTY  JAIL.* 

The  defects  of  this  jail  have  often  been  observed ;  and  Neild 
went  so  far  as  to  offer  the  magistrates  pecuniary  assistance,  to 
encourage  the  building  of  a  new  prison.  Baillie  Garden,  to  whom 
we  were  introduced,  and  who  received  us  with  much  civility,  in- 
formed us  that  a  sum  of  money  had  already  been  raised  for  this 
purpose,  and  that  the  new  building  would  probably  be  commenced 
at  an  early  period.  In  the  mean  time  the  present  jail  is  a  scene  of 
unusual  misery. 

It  is  a  very  ancient  square  tower,  forming  a  mass  of  rude  ma- 
sonry, the  walls  of  great  thickness,  and  the  interior  so  contrived  as 
to  exclude  all  convenience  and  comt'ort  from  its  inmates.  You 
ascend  up  a  narrow  winding  stone  staircase,  with  which  most  of 
the  cells,  where  the  prisoners  are  in  custody,  are  immediately 
connected.  In  these  cells  they  pass  their  whole  time,  there  being 
no  airing-ground  in  the  prison^  and  no  separate  accommodations 
for  sleeping. 

We  were  first  introduced  to  a  small  room,  about  fifteen  feet 
long  by  eight  in  breadth,  set  apart  for  female  criminals.  There 
were  four  women  in  it,  a  man,  (the  husband  of  one  of  them,)  and 
a  child.  The  room  was  most  offensively  close  and  very  dirty : 
there  were  two  beds  in  it;  in  one  lay  the  man,  in  the  other  an 
elderly  woman,  both  ill ;  the  child  also  looked  very  sickly.  W« 
thought  we  perceived  symptoms  in  these  invalids  of  jail  fever;  and 
indeed  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  so  many  persons  should  continue 
night  and  day  together  in  so  very  close  an  apartment,  without  the 
production  of  fever  and  infection.  The  impropriety  of  the  man's 
being  thus  confined  in  company  with  the  women  needs  no  remark. 

There  are  three  more  cells  for  criminals.     In  the  first  were  two 

»  Visited  eighth  month  29th. 
.    ^  Viwted  eighth,  month  29th,  incompany  with  Alexander  Cruik&haiik 
of  Edinburgh. 
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men  who  had  been  sentenced  to  transportation;  in  the  second, 
three  others.  Both  these  cells  are  small,  close,  cold,  and  very 
dirty;  fitted  up  with  the  usual  accommodation  of  tubs,  but  without 
fire-places.  1  am  informed,  however,  that  a  stove  is  placed  in 
each  of  them  during  the  winter  months.  Some  of  the  men  ap- 
peared sickly,  and  most  of  them  hardened  and  indifferent  to  their 
situation :  one  of  them  (a  desperate  offender)  was  fastened  by  the 
legs  to  an  iron  bar,  like  the  poor  wretch  whom  we  saw  at  Had- 
dington. The  third  cell  is,  we  hope,  but  seldom  used ;  it  is  a 
black  hole  perfectly  dark,  and  without  any  ventilation  but  through 
a  small  opening  in  the  wall.  In  this  jail  the  tried  prisoners  are 
not  separated  from  the  untried.  Their  food  appeared  to  us  insuf- 
ficient, for  they  are  allowed  only  one  pound  and  a  half  of  bread 
with  a  pennyworth  of  milk  per  day ;  also  a  little  clothing  on  parti- 
cular occasions.  Their  bedding  is  a  straw  mattress,  and  two 
blankets  on  each  bed.  A  chaplain  attends  the  prison  three  times 
in  the  week. 

The  accommodations  for  debtors  are  miserably  insufficient. 
They  consist  of  two  very  small  rooms  on  the  same  floor — a  landing- 
place  connecting  them, — and  a  little  sleeping-room  immediately 
above  them.  The  debtors  who  are  confined  in  this  contracted 
place  are  of  course  constantly  varying  in  number ;  but  as  far  as  I 
can  recollect,  there  were  twelve  of  them  here  when  we  visited 
them.  They  appeared  crowded  together ;  and  crowded  togetheir 
they  continue,  day  and  night,  without  change. 

To  crown  all  its  other  defects,  this  prison  is  so  insecure,  that 
four  of  the  criminals,  already  described,  have  since  made  their 
escape  from  it. 

Can  any  one  doubt  its  being  necessary  that  a  new  jail  should 
be  built  at  Aberdeen  ? 

We  proceeded  from  the  jail  to 

THE  BRIDEWELL. 

The  Bridewell  for  the  town  and  county  of  Aberdeen  is  a  house 
of  labor,  to  which  are  sent  criminals  of  various  descriptions,  who 
have  been  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment. 

It  is  quite  new  and  of  considerable  extent,  built,  like  other 
houses  at  Aberdeen,  of  excellent  granite,  and  well  situated  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  The  several  stories  of  this  building  consist 
respectively  of  a  long  gallery,  with  small  but  commodious  and  airy 
cells  on  each  side.  Every  gallery  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  the 
central  stone  staircase,  the  men  prisoners  being  confined  on  one 
side  of  the  house,  the  women  on  the  other.  The  cells  on  one  side 
of  the  galleries  are  for  sleeping,  those  on  the  other  for  working. 
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Every  prisoner  occupies  a  sleeping  and  a  working  cell,  the  Bride- 
well being  intended  only  for  solitary  confinement.  The  working- 
cells  are  comfortably  warmed  by  steam.  There  is  a  Bible  placed 
in  every  sleeping-cell — a  provision  which  ought  to  be  adopted  in 
every  prison.  The  bedding  is  excellent — a  straw  mattress^  two 
sheets,  two  blankets,  a  rug  and  a  pillow,  for  each  person.  Of 
these  articles,  the  sheets  and  the  pillow  might  perhaps  be  spared 
with  advantage.  We  observed  in  this  Bridewell  a  good  chapel, 
in  M'hich  they  assemble  for  divine  worship  once  every  week.  In 
the  highest  story  there  is  also  a  commodious  infirmary,  used  chiefly 
as  a  nursery  for  the  children  of  the  female  prisoners.  The  pri- 
soners are  properly  clothed  and  well  fed.  They  have  porridge  for 
breakfast,  bread  and  milk  for  supper,  and  soup  containing  oatmeal 
and  garden-stuff  for  dinner,  except  on  one  day  in  the  week,  when 
they  are  allowed  broth  with  beef  in  it.  In  case  of  unruly  conduct 
in  the  prison,  they  are  punished  by  being  placed  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours  in  a  perfectly  dark  cell.  The  men  are  employed  in 
leaving;  the  women  in  weaving,  spinning,  and  picking  oakum. 
They  work  under  the  superintendance  of  one  inspector,  whose 
business  it  is  to  watch  over  all,  and  to  instruct  in  the  art  of  weav- 
ing, those  who  are  ignorant  of  it.  The  earnings  of  the  prisoners 
are  first  applied  to  their  own  maintenance  in  the  prison,  and  are 
the  means  of  reducing  the  annual  expense  of  the  establishment  to 
a  comparatively  trifling  sum.  If  any  prisoner  earns  more  than  his 
maintenance,  he  has  credit  for  the  surplus  in  account:  half  of  it  is 
given  to  him  when  he  leaves  the  prison,  and  half  on  the  receipt  of 
^  certificate  of  good  conduct  six  months  afterwards. 

The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  take  exercise  in  a  walled  garden  at 
ttn^Aw  times  of  the  day. 

This  Bridewell  was  built  for  the  accommodation  of  sixty  pri- 
soners :  there  were  forty  in  it  at  this  time.  Th«  governor,  James 
Watson,  a  very  intelligent  man,  has  known  many  instances  of  re- 
formation produced  amongst  his  prisoners.  He  has  known  them 
to  acquire  in  the  Bridewell  not  only  the  art  of  weaving,  but  the 
habits  of  industry ;  and  this  has  led  to  a  respectable  settlement  in 
life  after  they  have  left  the  prison.  Scarcely  any  thing  indeed 
seems  wanted  to  render  this  institution  a  school  of  reform,  but 
n)ore  religious  instruction — more  of  that  kind  care,  which  a  fev^r 
benevolent  and  religious  persons,  if  permitted  to  visit  them  daily, 
might  easily  extend  over  these  prisoners  individually. 

The  Jail  being  quit^  full,  several  persons  who  had  not  been  tried 
were  confined,  at  this  time,  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  Bride- 
well. It  grieved  us  to  observe  how  very  different  was  their  situa- 
tion from  that  of  the  other  prisoners  ;  for  their  allowance  was  only 
fourpence  per  day,  and  they  were  totally  without  employment. 
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It  appears  not  a  little  surprising  that  the  magistrates  of  this 
town  and  county,  whose  attention  has  been  so  laudably  and  so 
successfully  directed  to  the  erection  and  management  of  their 
Bridewell,  should  so  long  have  continued  satisfied  with  their  Jail. 
It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  those  who  are  sentenced  to  a 
limited  period  of  confinement  are  the  only  class  of  prisoners  with 
whom  it  is  worth  while  to  try  the  experiment  of  employment. 
The  system  is  of  equal  importance  to  those,  who  have  yet  to  take 
their  trial,  and  to  those,  who  after  trial  are  kept  in  prison  until  the 
opportunity  arrives  for  their  being  sent  to  the  hulks  or  transported. 
Prisoners  under  these  or  any  other  circumstances  will  for  the  most 
part  be  willing  to  labor,  if  permitted  to  receive  a  fair  proportion  of 
their  own  earnings.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  the  new  jail 
about  to  be  erected  at  Aberdeen  may  be  so  built  as  to  afford  every 
facility  for  this  essential  object. 

""^  Another  circumstance  with  which  the  visitor  of  prisons  at  Aber- 
deen is  much  impressed,  is  the  large  number  of  criminals  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  the  prisons  of  the  neighbouring  counties. 

In  all  the  jails  of  Forfarshire  we  found  not  one  offender  against 
the  laws,  except  a  solitary  deserter ;  whereas  in  the  prisons  of 
Aberdeen  there  were  upw^ards  of  sixty  criminals.  It  appeared  on 
inquiry,  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  offenders  (I  allude  princi- 
pally to  those  in  the  Bridewell)  belonged  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen ; 
and  I  believe  the  fact  may  be  accounted  for,  chiefly  by  some  large 
cotton  factories,  in  which  upwards  of  five  thousand  persons  of 
both  sexes  work  together  in  large  companies.  The  manufacturing 
poor  at  Dundee  work  separately,  each  in  his  ow  n  cottage ;  and  at 
Dundee  there  are  no  criminals.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  prisoners 
in  the  Aberdeen  Bridewell  are  committed  mostly  for  petty  of- 
fences ;  but  how  easy  is  the  progress  from  such  offences  to  crimes 
of  a  serious  nature  ! 

BRECHIN  JAIL.^ 

In  this  little  prison,  which  is  for  a  district  of  the  county  of  For- 
far, we  found  no  prisoner  of  any  description.  It  contains  a  tolera- 
bly decent  apartment  for  debtors,  and  two  wretched,  dirty  cells 
for  criminals.  One  of  these  cells  is  very  damp,^and  almost  entirely 
dark  :  the  other  communicates  through  an  open  grating  with  the 
street ;  thus  affording  an  easy  opportunity  of  conversation  between 
the  prisoners,  when  there  are  any,  and  the  people  of  the  town. 
There  is  no  court  or  yard  her#.  The  prison  allowance  is  sixpence 
per  day. 

^  Visited  ninth  month  3d. 
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FORFAR  COUNTY  JAIL/ 

This  jail  has  the  usual  defects  of  Scotch  prisons — there  being  no 
airing-ground  in  it  either  for  debtors  or  criminals,  and  no  cells 
appropriated  to  sleeping.  The  apartment  for  debtors  measures 
about  twenty- one  feet  by  twelve.  There  were  at  this  time  five 
persons  confined  in  this  room,  without  any  possibility  of  change  or 
relief.  The  cells  for  criminals  are  not  so  miserable  as  many  that 
we  have  seen  in  Scotland.  There  are  two  in  the  upper  story  for 
male,  and  two  on  the  ground  floor  for  female  prisoners.  The 
latter,  like  the  cell  at  Brechin,  communicate  with  the  street;  and 
we  were  sorry  to  observe  in  the  former,  chains  affixed  to  the  bed- 
steads. The  bedding  is  comfortable ;  the  jail  allowance  sixpence 
per  day.  There  were  at  this  time  no  criminals  in  the  prison.  We 
were  informed  by  the  jailer,  who  had  been  very  long  in  office,  that 
no  prisoner  has  been  executed  from  the  county  of  Forfar  for 
tw^enty  years. 

PERTH  COUNTY  JAIL.* 

This  is  a  new  prison,  of  considerable  extent  and  built  of  stone ; 
its  cost  said  to  be  only  ten  thousand  pounds. — On  your  entry  you 
are  introduced  to  a  small  yard  which  leads  to  the  govenor's  house. 
On  one  side  of  this  yard  is  a  guard-house  and  examination-room ; 
on  the  other,  five  lock-up  cells  for  the  confinement  of  offenders 
before  committal.  Persons  may  be  consigned  to  these  cells  during 
the  night,  without  any  disturbance  to  the  rest  of  the  prison.  You 
go  through  the  governor's  house  into  the  main  prison.  On  the 
left  are  the  buildings  for  men  and  women  criminals  ;  on  the  right, 
those  for  private  and  king's  debtors ;  and  connected  with  the 
buildings  are  four  court-yards,  one  for  each  of  these  classes  of  pri- 
soners. From  the  governor's  house  there  is  inspection  over  the 
yards,  but  not  into  the  day-rooms. 

The  accommodations  of  this  new  prison  are  lamentably  inade- 
quate. In  the  building  allotted  to  male  criminals  there  are  only 
ten  sleeping-cells,  and  one  day-room.  The  sleeping-cells  are  airy, 
but  the  day-room  is  very  small,  measuring  only  fourteen  feet  eight 
inches  by  eleven  feet  three.  There  can  of  course  be  no  classifica- 
tion. The  tried  and  the  untried  prisoner,  the  misdemeanant  and 
the  felon,  the  juvenile  offender  and  the  veteran  criminal,  are  con- 
signed, in  :tliis  contracted  day-room,  to  the  closest  association. 
At  this  time  there  were  eleven  men  in  the  room.  Amongst  them 
we  observed  two  young  persons  committed  for  some  very  trifling 

'  Visited  ninth  month  3d*  2,  Vibited  ninth  month  4th. 
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offence  against  the  revenue  laws,  and  one  of  maturer  years  charged 
with  a  most  atrocious  murder.  When  it  is  considered  that  these 
persons  were  passing  their  listless  hours  in  total  idleness,  it  must 
}>e  confessed  that  a  more  effectual  contrivance  could  scarcely  be 
invented  for  multiplying  the  number,  and  advancing  the  heinous- 
ness  of  crimes. 

On  the  women's  side  are  four  small  rooms,  measuring  severally 
about  twelve  feet  square, — a  fire-place,  and  a  good  bed  for  two 
persons  in  each  of  them.  Here  also  there  was  a  total  absence  of 
classification ;  there  being  seven  women  together,  some  of  them 
petty  offenders,  and  one  charged  with  being  concerned  in  the  mur- 
der to  which  1  have  already  alluded.  With  these  women  there 
were  three  children,  one  of  whom  was  ill  with  the  small  pox :  the 
other  children  were  secure  from  the  complaint;  but  that  might 
probably  not  be  the  case  with  all  the  women.  As  there  is  a  com- 
modious infirmary  in  the  prison^  the  child  ought  clearly  to  have 
been  placed  in  it. 

The  prisoners  in  this  jail  are  allowed  two  pounds  of  good  bread 
daily;  also  a  little  clothing  occasionally,  but  no  firing.  They  are 
obliged  to  wash  themselves  every  morning.  None  of  them  are 
ironed. 

No  complaint  could  be  made  respecting  the  apartments  for 
debtors,  except  that  they  were  very  dirty.  Some  of  the  debtors 
were  working  at  their  respective  trades.  There  is  an  airy  court- 
yard connected  with  these  apartments ;  but,  strange  to  say,  no  use 
is  allowed  to  be  made  of  it.  The  debtors  are  confined  entirely  to 
the  interior  of  the  prison.  They  can  have  no  liberty  to  walk  in 
their  yard,  until  special 'leave  be  granted  by  the  Court  of  Sessions; 
and  this  leave  has  hitherto  been  withheld,  because  the  yard  is  not  so 
evidently  secure  as  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  escape.  It  is  well 
known  that  ih^  law  of  Scotland  is  peculiarly  strict  with  regard  to 
the  confinement  of  debtors ;  but  in  this  case,  a  little  further  ex- 
pense— the  addition  of  a  few  spikes,  for  instance — would  at  once 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  imposing  so  cruel  a  restriction.  It 
is  singular  that  there  should  be  in  this  prison,  an  excellent  infir- 
mary, in  which  the  sick  are  not  placed,  and  an  excellent  airing- 
ground,  in  which  no  one  may  take  exercise. 

VVe  observed  several  king's  debtors,  who  have  no  jail  allowance 
whatever.  This  must  often  be  the  occasion  of  extreme  distress, 
and  not  very  improbably  of  absolute  starvation. 

There  is  in  this  jail,  which  often  contains  a  large  number  of  pri- 
soners, no  place  of  worship,  and  no  provision  whatever  for  re- 
ligious care  over  its  inmates.  How  disgraceful  i«  such  an  omission 
in  a  Christian  country !  and  how  extraordinary  in  Scotland,  where 
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the  communication  of  religious  knowledge  is,  for  the  most  part, 
an  object  of  so  great  attention ! 

The  Old  Jail  at  Perth,  which  we  inspected  on  the  same  day,  is 
built  over  a  gateway  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  Although  thi» 
dark  and  wretched  building  had  been  for  some  time  disused  as  a 
prison,  it  w  as  not  at  the  period  of  our  visit  without  its  unhappy 
inhabitants.  We  found  in  it  two  lunatics  in  a  most  melancholy 
condition  ;  both  of  them  in  solitary  confinement : — their  apart- 
ments were  dirty  and  gloomy  ;  and  a  small  dark  closet  connected 
wath  each  of  the  rooms  was  fitted  up  with  a  bed  of  straw.  In 
these  closets,  w  hich  are  far  more  like  the  dens  of  wild  animals 
than  the  habitations  of  mankind,  the  poor  men  were  lying  with 
very  little  clothing  upon  them.  They  appeared  in  a  state  of  fatuity, 
the  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  the  treatment  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  No  one  resided  in  the  house  to  superintend  these 
afflicted  persons,  some  man  living  in  the  town  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  feed  them  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  They  were  in 
iact  treated  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  beasts.  Afezo  days  after 
our  visit,  one  of  these  poor  creatures  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
I  suppose  it  to  be  in  consequence  of  this  event,  that  the  other, 
though  not  recovered  from  his  malady,  again  walks  the  streets  of 
Perth  without  control.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  medium 
could  be  found  between  so  cruel  an  incarceration^  and  total  want 
of  care. 

KINROSS  COUNTY  JAIL.' 

This  small  prison,  the  only  one  in  the  county,  is  very  similar  to 
several  others  which  I  have  already  described.  There  is  in  the 
upper  story  a  small  apartment  for  debtors,  in  which  we  observed  a 
man,  to  whom,  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  practice  usual  in  Scot- 
land, the  doors  of  the  prison  were  left  open.  He  continues  in  the 
jail  by  preference.  For  criminals  there  are  two  miserable  cells  on 
the  ground-floor.  One  of  them  admits  of  the  usual  communica- 
tion with  the  street :  the  other  is  a  dungeon  without  either  light  or 
air,  except  from  a  grated  hole  in  the  door.  The  jail  allowance  is 
only  fourpence  per  day.  There  is  no  airing-ground.  Not  a  single 
criminal  in  the  prison. 

EDINBURGH  JAIL.^ 

The  plan  of  this  new^  and  extensive  building  is  very  similar  to 

Visited  ninth  month  4th. 
^  Visited  ninth  month  5th,  in  company  with  the  Lord  Provost  Mac- 
kenzie and  other  gentlemen. 
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that  of  the  prison  in  Horsemonger  Lane,  London.  The  ground- 
floor  is  divided  into  seven  compartments,  each  containing  a  good 
day-room  and  a  court-yard^  the  court-yards  meeting  in  a  point,  at 
which  is  placed  an  octagonal  watch-house.  Above  the  watch-house, 
on  a  steep  hill  impending  over  the  prison,  is  the  governor's  house, 
from  which  there  is  a  complete  inspection  over  the  several  yards, 
but  not  into  the  day-rooms.  Of  the  seven  compartments  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  one  is  attached  to  the  infirmary,  one  is  for  debtors, 
one  for  women  criminals,  one  for  untried  men,  and  three  for  male 
convicts.  In  the  upper  stories  of  the  building  are  the  night  cells 
ranged  on  both  sides  of  long  galleries.  These  cells  are  airy,  and 
the  bedding  sufficiently  plentiful.  Some  of  them  are  allotted  to 
prisoners  under  sentence  of  death,  and  are  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  a  long  iron  bar  fixed  in  the  wall,  to  which  these  unhappy 
persons  are  fastened  by  chains.  The  jailer  considers  this  provi- 
sion necessary  to  his  own  safety :  the  experience,  however,  of  almost 
all  other  prisons  is  sufficient  to  prove  him  mistaken;  and  so  cruel 
a  mode  of  confinement  appears  to  be  particularly  objectionable  in 
Scotland,  because  in  that  country  six  w  eeks  elapse,  in  capital  cases, 
between  condemnation  and  execution.  On  being  introduced  to  the 
kitchen,  which  is  much  too  small  for  its  purpose,  we  tasted  the 
food  prepared  for  the  prisoners,  and  found  it  excellent.  They 
have  porridge  and  half  a  pint  of  beer  in  the  morning,  porridge 
again  in  the  evening,  and  for  dinner  broth  composed  of  barley, 
other  vegetables,  and  ox-head.  Besides  their  food,  they  have  three- 
pence per  day  in  money,  and  are  allowed  firing;  also  shirts,  stock- 
ings and  shoes,  but  no  other  articles  of  clothing,  except  in  cases  of 
emergency.  The  prisoners  in  this  jail  are  not  ironed,  except  in 
case  of  refractory  conduct,  and  when  under  sentence  of  death. 
The  infirmary  is  commodious,  and  is  regularly  attended  by  the 
surgeon:  there  is  also  a  small  room  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of 
infectious  cases. 

A  Bible  is  placed  in  every  sleeping-cell;  the  clergyman  attends 
twice  a  week  to  officiate  in  the  chapel,  and  care  is  taken  that  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  reading  should  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
instructed.  Much  pains  are  taken  in  this  prison  to  ensure  cleanli- 
ness. The  prisoners  wash  themselves  every  morning,  and  have  a 
change  of  shirt  weekly;  their  blankets  are  cleaned  monthly.  The 
whole  prison  is  white- washed  once  every  year:  it  appeared  to  us 
in  all  its  parts  exceedingly  clean  and  neat. 

The  divisions  of  the  building  on  the  ground-floor  affbrd  very 
considerable  opportunity  for  classification,  which  however  does  not 
appear  to  be  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  as  is  desirable. 

The  juvenile  ofi'enders,  of  whom  we  were  much  concerned  to 
observe  a  large  number,  were  not  separated  from  those  of  maturer 
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years  and  more  confirmed  criminality.  Neither  was  there  any 
classification  attempted  with  the  women,  who  were  all  together  day 
and  night  $  for  in  consequence  of  their  night  cells  being  so  placed 
as  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  conversation  with  the  men,  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  sleeping  in  their  day-room.  This  was 
an  evil  of  no  small  magnitude,  and,  1  am  happy  to  understand,  is 
now  corrected. 

Much  as  there  is  in  this  large  prison  of  order  and  good  manage- 
ment, it  is  quite  deficient  in  one  great  point  of  vital  importance. 
There  are  no  work-rooms  in  it,  and  no  provision  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  prisoners.  The  consequence  is,  that  they  pass  their 
tedious  days  in  total  idleness;  and  as  they  are  necessarily  kept  in 
companies,  there  is  no  criminal  in  the  jail,  who  has  not  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  corrupting  and  being  corrupted.  The  Lord  Pro- 
vost (who  was  so  obliging  as  to  show  us  the  prison)  and  other  gen- 
tlemen who  accompanied  us,  appeared  fully  sensible  of  the  magni- 
tude of  this  evil ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  plans  will  ere 
long  be  devised,  by  which  in  part  at  least  it  may  be  remedied. 

From  the  Jail  we  passed  on  to  the  Bridewell,  the  two  build- 
ings being  situated  close  together.^ — The  latter  we  saw  under  great 
disadvantage ;  for,  in  consequence  of  its  being  under  repair,  the  pri- 
soners were  shut  up  in  their  sleeping-cells,  instead  of  being  at  work 
as  is  usually  the  case.  The  plan  of  this  prison  is  very  celebrated, 
on  account  of  its  affording  an  opportunity  of  inspection  into  the 
several  apartments,  in  which  the  prisoners  work  and  pass  ihe  day. 
This  important  object  has  been  effected  by  the  prison^s  being  built 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  watch  tower. 
The  prison  consists  of  four  stories,  besides  the  attic  story,  which  is 
occupied  by  the  infirmary.  In  each  of  these  four  stories  there  are 
thirteen  working  cells,  open  in  front,  and  looking  inwards  towards 
the  tower.  In  that  tower  there  is,  on  the  second  story,  a  semicir- 
cular apartment  fitted  up  with  several  long  and  very  narrow  win- 
dows, from  which  the  inspector,  without  being  discerned  himself, 
has  a  complete  view  of  what  is  passing  in  all  the  working-cells. 
This  arrangement  of  the  building  is  very  convenient  for  another 
purpose  also ;  for  on  the  outside  of  the  watch  tower,  in  the;  court 
which  divides  it  from  the  w^orking-cells,  and  facing  the  front  celis, 
is  the  pulpit,  from  which  the  minister  may  be  distinctly  seen  and 
heard  by  the  prisoners  whilst  they  continue  in  their  respective  cells; 
and  thus  the  whole  forms  an  excellent  and  commodious  chapel. 

The  working-cells  are  surrounded  on  the  other  side  by  a  vaulted 
passage  running  along  the  whole  of  the  semicircular  range,  in  the 
several  stories  of  the  building.  This  passage  separates  them  from 
the  sieeping-cells,  the  windows  of  which  are  in  the  exterior  wall  of 
the  prisou.     The  sleeping-cells  are  airy,  and  of  a  good  size  for  one 
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person;  the  working-cells  are  also  well  adapted  for  their  purpose, 
and  are  warmed  by  flues.  This  is  a  house  of  labor:  most  of  the 
prisoners  are  employed  in  weaving  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs. 
When  those  who  have  been  bred  to  handicraft  trades  are  in  custody, 
they  are  employed,  as  occasion  requires,  for  the  use  of  the  prison, 
in  carpenter's  or  painter's  work,  shoe-making,  white-washing,  Sec, 
Some  of  the  more  trusty  females  are  occupied  in  cooking  and 
washing.  The  garden  also  is  cultitated  by  the  prisoners;  and  all 
the  bedding  and  clothing  used  in  the  prison  are  manufactured  with 
in  its  walls. 

The  produce  of  a  prisoner's  labor  is  applied  to  his  own  main^ 
tenance.  If  there  be  any  surplus,  as  is  conmionly  the  case,  it  is 
either  for  the  support  of  his  family  if  he  have  one,  or  else  it  is  given 
to  him  when  his  term  of  confinement  is  completed.  He  receives 
it  in  three  parts;  the  first  on  his  leaving  the  prison;  the  second  and 
thirds  on  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  being  received,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  six  and  twelve  months  respectively.  The  prisoners  in 
this  Bridewell  are  w^ell  clothed  and  fed:  their  bedding  also  is  excel- 
lent, probably  somewhat  too  comfortable — a  straw  mattress,  a 
sheet,  a  pillow,  and  two  double  blankets.  Care  is  taken  to  ensure 
the  cleanliness  of  their  persons,  for  they  are  all  bathed  once  every 
Week. 

This  Bridewell  is  regularly  visited  both  by  a  surgeon  and  a  chap- 
lain,  the  latter  of  whom  collects  the  prisoners  for  the  purpose  of 
divine  worship  once  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  and  once  on  ano- 
ther day.  On  the  former  of  these  days  they  are  instructed  and 
catechised,  and  wholesome  regulations  have  been  adopted  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  amongst  them  during  this  weekly  period  of 
leisure.  A  school-master  gives  attendance  for  two  hours  daily,  in 
order  to  instruct  such  of  the  prisoners  as  are  unable  to  read  and 
write. 

Admirable  as  are  many  of  the  regulations  of  this  Bridewell,  and 
vastly  superior  as  it  is  to  those  more  miserable  prisons  where  cri- 
minals are  herded  together  in  total  idleness,  there  are  nevertheless 
connected  with  it  some  unfavorable  circumstances,  which  haVe 
hitherto  prevented  its  being,  in  so  great  a  degree  as  might  be  desired, 
a  house  of  reformation.  The  first  is,  that  the  semicircular  arrange- 
ment of  the  working  cells,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  so  well  cal- 
culated for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  enables  the  prisoners  to  see 
out  of  one  cell  into  another,  and  thus  gives  the  opportunity,  not- 
withstanding much  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  keepers,  of  im- 
proper and  dangerous  conversation.  The  second  is,  that  the  doors 
and  windows  of  every  two  night-cells  are  so  near  to  one  another 
that  the  prisoners  can  converse  freely  together  after  they  are  locked 
up  for  the  night.     Tliis  of  course  they  do^  and  without  the  possi- 
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bility  of  detection  or  prevention.  The  third  and  principal  source 
of  evil  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  prison  in  point  of  size.  There  are 
in  it  only  52  working-rooms  and  144  sleeping-cells;  it  being  intend- 
ed for  not  more  than  144  prisoners;  but  the  persons  committed  to 
the  Bridewell  are  at  all  times  so  very  much  more  numerous,  that 
both  sleeping  and  working-cells  are  very  improperly  crowded. 
This  gives  rise,  of  course,  to  much  evil  communication,  and  greatly 
impedes  the  system  of  labor,  on  the  regularity  of  which  the  use  of 
the  Bridewell  mainly  depends. 

To  meet  this  exigency,  additional  buildings  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Were  the  present  Bridewell  appropriated  to  females,  and 
another  house  of  correction  built  for  the  men,  the  existing  want  of 
accommodation  would  be  remedied,  and  that  complete  separation 
between  the  sexes,  which  is  of  such  essential  consequence,  would 
in  the  best  possible  manner  be  effected. 

Much  benefit  might  al»o  arise  both  in  the  Bridewell  and  the 
Jail  at  Edinburgh,  from  their  being  regularly  visited  by  a  commit- 
tee of  benevolent  and  independent  persons,  who  might  provide  in- 
struction for  the  ignorant  and  employment  for  the  idle,  and  might 
exercise  over  the  prisoners  individually  that  kind  and  Christian  care^ 
which  would  be  the  most  likely  means  of  introducing  them,  not 
only  into  serious  reflection,  but  into  the  habits  of  virtue  and  re- 
spectability. 

I  am  not  willing  to  quit  the  subject  of  these  two  prisons  without 
bearing  my  testimony,  in  conclusion,  to  the  assiduity  and  humanity 
of  the  two  governors. 

There  are  in  Edinburgh  two  more  prisons,  neither  of  which  re- 
quires very  particular  notice.  The  first  is  a  Lock-up-House 
lately  built,  and  allotted  to  four  classes  of  prisoners — vagrants — 
those  who  have  been  taken  up,  but  are  not  yet  committed — persons 
confined  for  want  of  caution  or  bail — and  criminals  who  have  re- 
ceived the  sentence  of  death  and  are  awaiting  its  execution. 

This  prison  appeared  to  us  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended.  It  is  very  secure,  ujid  affords  sufficient  op- 
portunity of  classification;  both  the  day-rooms  and  sleeping-cells 
are  unexceptionable,  and  the  bedding  good.  The  jail  allowance  is 
sixpence  per  day.  The  room  intended  for  persons  under  sentenee 
of  death  is  decent  and  pleasant;  but  we  were  sorry  again  to  notice 
the  iron  bar,  to  which  criminals  under  these  afflicting  circumstances 
are  chained.  Why  should  the  sufferings  of  these  wretched  beings 
be  enhanced  by  a  method  of  confinement  not  only  barbarous,  but 
apparently  wholly  useless  in  so  secure  a  prison  ? 

The  Old  Jail  in  Canongate  is  nqw  used  only  as  a  debtor's 
prison.  We  found  it  in  a  state  of  much  cleanliness  and  order, 
the  apartments  both  for  the  day  and  th^  night  being  by  no  means 
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unjcomfortable;  but  the  building  is  evidently  much  too  contracted; 
and  the  prisoners,  who  were  quite  crowded  together,  are  perpetually 
confined  to  the  house;  for  there  is  no  yard  or  airing-ground.  This 
jail  is  visited  weekly  by  a  clergyman. 

The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  are  now  erecting  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Bridewell  a  new  debtors'  prison,  in  which  the  necessary  ac- 
commodations will  be  provided  to  enable  the  prisoners  to  work  at 
various  handicraft  trades.  This  building  when  completed  will  ren- 
der the  prison  in  Canongate  unnecessary,  and  will  facilitate  the 
further  classification  of  criminals  in  the  new  jaiL 

GLASGOW  JAIL.^ 

This  prison,  which,  though  built  but  a  few  years  ago,  is  exceed- 
ingly defective,  and  in  its  present  state  may  truly  be  said  to  teem 
with  mischief,  consists  of  two  courts,  between  which  is  the  jailer's 
liouse,  and  round  them  the  buildings  allotted  to  the  various  classes 
of  prisoners".  In  these  courts  the  prisoners  are  not  permitted  to 
walk,  nor  is  there  any  other  airing-ground  in  the  prison.  Those 
parts  of  it,  in  which  the  criminals  are  confined,  consist  of  eight  flats 
or  stories,  very  similar  to  one  another,  four  in  each  court.  In  every 
one  of  these  flats  there  is  a  day-room  measuring  nineteen  feet  and 
a  half  by  twelve,  and  a  short  gallery  open  to  the  prisoners,  which 
on  one  side  looks,  as  does  the  day-room,  into  one  or  other  of  the 
court-yards;  both  divisions  of  the  prison  having  the  same  construc- 
tion. On  the  other  side  of  each  gallery  are  ranged  seven  sleeping- 
cells,  measuring  respectively  six  feet  three  inches  by  ten  feet  four. 
These  sleeping-cells  are  very  dark,  and  extremely  ill  ventilated;  for 
ihey  receive  neither  Hght  nor  air  except  from  the  gallery,  and  that 
only  through  a  hole  twelve  inches  in  diameter  cut  in  the  stone 
above  the  door.  When  the  doors  of  some  of  them,  which  contain- 
ed prisoners  locked  up  during  the  day  by  way  of  punishment,  were 
thrown  open  to  us,  the  sickly  stench  was  so  excessively  off*ensive 
.that  entrance  into  the  cells  was  nearly  impossible.  The  cells  in 
some  of  the  flats  were  however  more  airy  than  those  in  others. 

The  day-rooms  were  on  the  whole  cleanly,  and  are  severally  fitted 
up  with  a  pipe  of  good  water.  There  is  also  attached  to  each  of 
them  a  water-closet — -a  provision,  which  from  its  rarity  as  well  as 
importance,  reflects  no  small  credit  on  the  architect.  In  most  of 
the  flats  we  observed  a  great  many  prisoners,  amongst  whom  no 
other  classification  is  attempted  than  the  separation  of  the  tried 
from  the  untried.     These  prisoners  are  allowed  sixpence  per  day, 

*  Visited  ninth  month  ytL,  in  couipany  with  Anthony  Wigham  of 
that  city. 
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but  no  filing  and  no  clothing.  Many  of  them  were  miserably  clad"; 
they  appeared  in  a  remarkable  degree  careless  and  hardened,  and 
far  otherwise  than  healthy.  They  receive  no  instruction  whatever^ 
and  live  the  miserable  life  of  total  idleness.  As  the  windows  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  prison  in  each  division  look  upon  the  same 
court-yard,  the  prisoners  of  all  descriptions, — debtors  and  felons^, 
males  and  females, — can  see  and  hear  one  another,  and  maintain 
perpetual  parley.  I  think  1  never  witnessed  a  more  melancholy 
spectacle.  Idleness,  clamor,  and  dissipation  prevailed  on  every 
side  of  us;  and  when  we  first  entered  the  prison,  the  mixed  din  of 
fiddling,  laughing,  and  riotous  vociferation,  was  truly  appalling. 

Only  one  flat  is  allotted  to  female  criminals  of  every  description. 
We  found  in  it  sixteen  women,  who  appeared  much  crowded 
*for  want  of  more  space;  yet  within  the  same  limits  are  not  unusually 
confined  as  many  as  thirty  females.  When  this  is  the  case,  they 
sleep  four  together,  and,  from  the  excessive  want  of  ventilation  in 
the  sleeping-cells,  must  experience  sufferings  very  nearly  allied  to 
suffocation. 

To  the  debtors'  part  of  the  prison  the  most  material  objection  is 
the  want  of  sufficient  separation  between  the  men  and  tlie  women. 
During  the  whole  day  they  have  the  freest  opportunities  of  inter- 
course together.  There  is  no  bath  in  this  prison.  An  infirmary 
there  is,  but  it  is  so  insecure  that  it  cannot  be  used.  Exactly  simi- 
lar is  the  case  with  the  chapel.  The  consequence  of  this  last  de- 
fect is  lamentable  in  the  highest  degree;  for  although  there  ar^ 
seldom  less  than  two  hundred  prisoners  in  the  jail, — two  hundred 
persons  who  of  all  others  probably  in  the  city  stand  most  in  need  of 
spiritual  help, — no  public  worship  ever  takes  place  amongst  them ; 
nor  is  any  instruction  known  to  these  unhappy  beings,  but  that,  by 
which  they  contaminate  and  corrupt  one  another. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is^  that  this  prison  is  become  a  fruitfiil 
source  of  very  extensive  evil.  Vast  numbers  of  offenders  pas's 
through  it  in  the  course  of  the  year— the  number  of  criminals  com- 
mitted during  the  last  three  years  amounting  to  three  thousand  and 
sixty-eight;  and  the  jailer  assured  us  that  they  uniformly  leave  thfe 
prison  worse  than  when  they  entered  it;  settled  in  habits  of  idleness, 
devoted  to  their  own  corruptions,  more  than  ready  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  new  crimes.  He  reckons^  that  of  those  z^ho  have  been 
once  committed,  two-thirds  come  hack  again.  [ 

Crimes  have  of  late  been  rapidly  increasing  in  Glasgow.  Thfe 
fact  may  be  accounted  for,  partly  by  the  vast  increase  of  manufac- 
turing establishments,  partly  by  the  large  accession  of  uneducated 
Irish;  but,  perhaps,  chiefly  by  the  powerful  machine  of  corruption, 
which  I  have  now  described.  ' 

We  were  received  with  great  kindness  in  thiscity  by  several  df 
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the  magistrates;  men  who  have  enlightened  and  liberal  views,  and 
who  are  truly  zealous  for  every  useful  improvement.  As  their  jail 
is  a  new  one^  it  is  evident  that  they  are  placed  under  very  difficult 
circumstances;  but  although  the  faults  in  the  building  are  many  of 
them  irreparable,  I  am  confident  that  much  of  what  is  now  objec- 
tionable in  the  arrangements  of  the  prison,  will  be  obviated  by  the 
care  and  ingenuity  which  these  gentlejnen  are  evidently  disposed  to 
.<lirect  to  this  most  important  object. 

GLASGOW   BRIDEWELL.' 

This  extensive  house  of  correction  is  built  on  nearly  the  same 
plan  as  the  Bridewell  at  Aberdeen;  for  it  consists  of  several  flats 
pr  stories,  each  flat  containing  a  long  gallery  wiih  ctlis  ranged  oil 
^either  side;  except  the  highest  flat,  which  is  occupied  by  two  large 
rooms,  the  one  an  infirmary,  the  other  a  chapel.  1  here  are  also 
jsome  thread  mills  attached  to  this  Bridewell,  in  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  prisoners  are,  during  the  day,  constantly  at  work.  Those 
who  are  not  in  the  mills  are  also  fully  employed — the  men  chiefly 
in  weaving,  the  women  in  preparing  thread  for  the  mills,  ornament- 
ing muslins,  &c.  All  are  w^ell  clothed,  well  fed,  and  provided  with 
good  bedding.  They  are  visited  at  stated  times  by  a  clergyman,  a 
medical  man,  and  a  school-master.  Much  attention  is  given  to 
cleanliness:  the  whole  house  was,  when  we  visited  it,  in  a  state  of 
neatness ;  and  the  prisoners  are  obliged  to  wash  frequently,  and  are 
bathed  when  they  enter  the  prison.  A  Bible  is  placed  in  every 
«^leeping.cell. 

The  profit  of  the  prisoners'  labor  is  applied  to  their  own  main- 
tenance in  the  Bridewell;  if  there  be  a  surplus,  it  is  given  to  them 
when  they  are  again  set  at  liberty. 

Of  these  regulations,  which  are  generally  excellent,  the  effect 
may  be  traced  in  the  alteration  for  the  better,  which  sometimes 
takes  place  in  the  character  and  habits  of  these  prisoners,  and  w  hich 
becomes  conspicuous  after  they  have  quitted  the  prison  and  settled 
in  common  lite.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  there  is 
much  in  this  Bridewell  to  check  all  tendency  to  reform. 

'I'he  prisoners  are  able  to  communicate  with  one  another  out  of 
tfreir  respective  cells  by  day  and  by  night.  During  their  hours  of 
work  it  depends  upon  their  own  inclination  whether  they  are  industri- 
ous or  otherwise,  for  constant  inspection  is  impossible;  and  as  their 
windows  look  over  a  small  plain  on  to  the  public  road  or  street, 
e\ery  Ihtle  noise  and  every  fresh  object  on  the  outside  diverts  their 

'  Visited  ninth  month  lOtb,  in  company  with  Baillie  Smith,  James 
Ewing  (late  Dean  of  Guild),  and  other  gentlemen. 
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attention  from  their  regular  duties.  As  we  approached  the  prison 
yve  observed  a  great  majority  of  these  windows  crowned  with  spec- 
tators/ The  great  evil  however  here,  as  in  the  Bridewell  at  Edin- 
burgh, is  the  excessive  number  of  the  prisoners  as  compared  with 
the  accommodations  of  the  prison. 

.  The  principle  of  the  Glasgow  Bridewell  is  solitary  confinement 
, — one  cell  for  one  prisoner;  but  now  there  are  two  persons  in  every 
cell.  Thus  the  course  of  that  evil  communication  which  "  cor- 
rupts good  manners"  is  perfectly  easy  and  uninterrupted,  and  its 
consequences  inevitable.  There  were  at  this  time  two  hundred 
and  twenty  prisoners  in  the  Bridewell;  namely,  sixty  men,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  women.  As  the  numbers  are  so  great,  it  appears 
highly  desirable  that  another  house  of  correction  should  be  erected; 
and  then,  that  one  should  be  allotted  to  men,  the  other  entirely  to 
women.  William  Brebner,  the  governor,  who  (like  the  governor 
of  the  Jail)  is  much  devoted  to  his  duties,  informed  us  that  he  ex* 
perienced  no  difficulty  whatever  in  procuring  for  his  prisoners  a 
sufficiency  of  work.  One  effect  of  their  being  thus  constantly  em- 
ployed is  that  the  institution  throws  but  a  very  trifling  burthen  upon 
the  public.  The  whole  expense  of  it  during  the  first  half-year  of 
1818,  including  all  salaries,  was  44/.  65.  I0d.\  It  will  be  remem^ 
bered  that  two  hundred  prisoners  were  maintained  in  it. 

It  gave  us  great  satisfaction  that  an  opportunity  was  afforded  us, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  magistrates,  of  forming  in  this  city  a 
Committee  of  Ladies,  who  have  benevolently  undertaken  to  visit 
and  superintend  the  females  both  in  the  Jail  and  in  the  Bridewell. 
The  object  of  the  Committee  is  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  provide 
the  unemployed  with  w^ork,  to  promote  a  daily  reading  of  the 
fScriptures,  and  to  watch  over  these  criminals  individually,  not  only 
when  in  prison,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  after  they  leave  it. 

CARLISLE  COUiNTY  JAIL." 

This  jail  is  situated  nearly  opposite  to  the  new  and  magnificent 
Court-houses,  with  which  it  forms  a  singular  and  melancholy  con- 
trast. It  is  an  old  building,  excessively  limited  in  its  accommoda- 
tions, and  unfit  in  almost  all  respects  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
applied. 

'  Pains  are  however  taken  to  ensure  the  industry  of  these  prisoners, 
by  setting  them  such  tasks  of  work  as  it  is  known  they  are  able  to  per- 
form. If  these  tasks  are  not  completed,  the  prisoners  are  punished  by 
the  loss  of  a  meal,  which  is  found  to  have  a  powerful  effect. 
i  *  Visited  on  the  1 5th  of  the  ninth  month  in  company  with  several 
magistrates. 
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You  enter  into  a  large  court-yard  containing  nearly  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  guarded  only  by  a  brick  wall  fifteen  feet  high.  On 
your  left  is  the  prison;  and  on  the  right,  the  jailer's  house  and  a 
small  chapel,  which  admits  of  no  separation  during  the  time  of  ser- 
\ice  between  the  male  and  female  prisoners.  We  were  first  intro- 
duced to  that  part  of  the  jail,  in  which  the  debtors  reside,  and  which 
consists  of  three  well-sized  rooms.  In  these  they  not  only  pass  the 
day  but  sleep,  in  large  companies.  There  is  no  separate  accom- 
modation for  women  debtors.  The  consequence  is  deplorable  : 
>vhen  an  unfortunate  woman  becomes  involved  in  debt,  and  is  ar- 
rested,— however  respectable,  however  virtuous  she  may  be,— she 
is  compelled  to  live  day  and  night  with  a  number  of  men,  who  are 
utter  strangers  to  her;  or,  if  she  prefer  the  sad  alternative,  with 
felons  and  criminals,  the  desperately  wicked  of  her  ovvn  sex.  Where 
is  the  law  which  justifies  the  exposure  of  an  innocent  woman  to  so 
evident  and  so  terrible  a  contamination  ? 

A  fourth  room,  immediately  connected  with  the  debtors'  apart- 
ments, is  allotted  to  the  confiners — to  those,  who  for  certain  crimes 
have  been  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment. 
.   There  is,  during   the  day,  no   separation  whatever  between  this 
description  of  criminals   and  the  debtors.     Their  rooms  open  one 
upon  another,  and  the  great  court  is  the  airing-ground  common  to 
both  the^e  classes.     The  female  criminals  of  all  descriptions,  whe- 
ther tried  or  untried,  are   confined  in  two  small   rooms,  the  one 
measuring  sixteen  feet  by   thirteen,   the  other  sixteen  feet  by  nine 
£\nda  half.     In  these  roomj^  the  unfortunate  women  pass  both  day 
and  night,  cook  their  victuals,  wash  their  linen,  and  sleep  on  straw  :» 
they  have    the   use   of  no   airing-ground.     Those,    indeed,  whose 
health  requires  it,  have  occasional  permission  to  walk  in  the  great* 
court;  but  this  liberty  cannot  be  enjoyed  except  at  the  price  of  ex- 
posure to  all  the  men  in  the  prison. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  the  building  are  confined  the  male  fe- 
lons, the  tried  and  untried  together.  Their  accommodations  con- 
sist of  a  day-room  twenty-two  feet  long  by  sixteen  in  breadth,  four- 
ill-ventilated  sleeping-cells  severally  measuring  nine  feet  by  seven, 
and  a  small  square  court,  separated  from  the  large  court  by  a  dou- 
ble but  open  iron  palisade. 

Every  sleeping-cell  was  fitted  up  with  some  straw,  two  blankets, 
and  a  rug.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  there  were  sixteen  felons  here, 
2iX\Afour  slept  together  in  a  cell.  Sometimes  the  number  of  felons 
has  amounted  to  forty  :  when  they  are  thus  numerous,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  are  obliged  to  sleep  in  their  day-room. 

This  jail  is  white-washed  twice  in  the  year,  and  was  at  this  lime 
very  cleanly.  It  is  attended  occasionally  by  a  medical  man,  and 
once  in  the  week  by  a  chaplain.     The  prisoners  are  allowed  no  fir- 
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ing,  clothing  only  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  for  their  mainten- 
ance not  quite  three  pence-half -penny  per  day. 

This  allowance  is  cruelly  small ;  for,  except  when  bread  is  very 
cheap,  it  is  absolutely  insufficient  for  the  due  support  of  life.  Small 
as  it  is,  it  is  not  the  smallest  allowance  made  in  the  jail.  The  debt- 
ors have  from  ninepence  to  one  shilling  and  threepence  per  week  ; 
those  committed  for  neglect  of  orders  of  bastardy,  nothing. 

The  felons  are  heavily  ironed,  and  are  without  any  employment. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
Carlisle  jail  is  the  total  want  of  classification.  No  separation  be- 
tween the  men  and  women  debtors;  none,  during  the  day,  between 
the  debtors  and  confiners;  none  between  the  various  descriptions  of 
female  offenders  ;  none  between  the  tried  and  untried  felons.  It 
may  be  added,  that  since  the  felons'  yard  is  separated  from  the  great 
court  only  by  an  open  palisade,  nine  feet  wide,  the  freest  opportu- 
nity of  communication  with  the  felons  is  afforded  not  only  to  the 
debtors  and  confiners,  but  to  any  one,  who  happens  to  be  walking 
in  the  court.  This  unchecked  association  amongst  the  various 
classes  of  prisoners,  connected  as  it  is  with  a  condition  of  complete 
idleness,  must  assuredly  be  an  easy  and  a  certain  method  of  spread- 
ing corruption  and  producing  crime.  The  introduction  of  impro- 
per articles  into  the  prison  is  also  peculiarly  easy  ;  for  every  stran- 
ger, who  is  admitted  into  the  great  court,  may  convey  what  he 
pleases  to  the  debtors,  the  confiners,  and,  through  the  iron  palisade, 
lo  the  felons  themselves.  The  quantity  of  ale  which  is  said  to  be 
introduced  into  the  jail  is  almost  incredible,  and  is  of  course  fre- 
quently productive  of  great  disorder. 

The  Court-houses,  which  are  very  near  the  Jail,  are  superior  in 
point  of  splendorand  accommodation  to  almost  any  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  erection  of  a  new  prison  should 
not  have  been  a  prior  object  of  attention  :  but  I  am  informed  that 
this  also  is  in  contemplation.  Certainly,  measures  cannot  be  too 
early  taken  to  do  away  with  an  evil  which  is  eating  rapidly  into  the 
very  vitals  of  the  community. 


